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PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


“ For where two or three are gathered together in my name, there 


o 
am Iin the midst of them.’ Matt. xviii. 20. 

Man is a religious being. This truth is so apparent, that it is ad- 
mitted the moment the mind turns to the universal practice of man- 
kind; from the most rude and uncultivated, up to the most polished 
and refined, notions of religion not only exist, but usages and cus- 
toms, evidently founded thereon, have been established, and obtained 
universal acceptation. Among these exclusively religious customs, 


may be reckoned that of public worship: for though the objects of 


worship are as various as the degrees of improvement to which the 
public mind may have attained, and though the forms of devotion 
are modified by the peculiar views of each religious community, 
still it is religious homage and public worship in all. 

The question then arises, has the Christian system, while it in- 
culcates, and urges by the most solemn injunction, the duty of reli- 
ligious worship, denied, to man the privilege of fudlic and social 
worship! To this we are obliged to answer,—It has not. It has 
indeed prohibited what was indecorous, or hypocritical, or sinful; 
but has left to man the exercise of his philanthropic and social feel- 
ings which mingle in his devotions. It has treated him as he is,—a 
social being; and left to his own particular choice the creation or 
selection of those forms, which judgment or convenience might 
suggest, and which comport with his views of order, decency, and 
edification.— Notwithstanding these facts, which are generally re- 
ceived, individuals may be found, who doubt the authority, proprie- 
ty, and utility of public worship, if they do not reject it entirely as 
useless and absurd. 

In our remarks on this subject, we do not intend a formal defence 
of the particular modes of public worship, which have generally 
obtained among Christians. These consist of singing, and praying, 
accompanied more generally by a discourse on the subject of reli- 
gion and morals. ‘fo these, however, it is believed, no very serious 
and important objections can be raised, when once the principle is 
admitted—that social worship accords with the Christian system. 

The ceremonial of Divine worship was particularly instituted and 
pointed out by the Deity, to the tribes of Isracl. A departure from 
the punctilious observance of its very minutia was unequivocal 
neglect and contempt of an appointment of heaven. But these rites 
were not given with a view to general and universal acceptation ; 
nor was the nature of their public devotions such as to adinit of an 
extensive application to the situation of mankind. Accordingly we 
learn, that the primitive Christians, particularly the apostles, did not 
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insist on Jewish rites among the Gentiles ; and the Saviour intorii- 
ed the Samaritan woman, that not even at Jerusalem should the 
Father be worshipped exclusively, but simply in “ spirit and in 
truth,” implying the abrogation of that exclusive system, and the 
establishment of another adapted to the circumstances of the whole 
race of mankind, And though no distinct injunction demands un- 
qualified obedience, yet expressions frequently occur implying public 
worship, in terms that cannot be mistaken. Of this description 1s 
the portion of scripture quoted at the head of this article. 

It seems difficult to conceive of any other obvious meaning to 
these words, “ where two or three are gathered together in’ my 
name,” than that of an assemblage for the purpose of public wor- 
ship. From the promise, that he would be “ in the midst of them,’’ 
Jesus probably intended only his sensible and particular presence 
during the life of the apostles, whicl: is intimated in the last chap- 
ter of Matthew. During that age, Jesus was eminently and peculi- 
arly with the aposties, so that they were enabled to sfeak in a variety 
of dialects or languages, suited to the exigencies of the respective 
hearers; they were empowered to work miracles of various descrip- 
tions for the convincing of the doubtful or unbelieving; and on some 
important occasions were more perfectly instructed in the duties of their 
profession, and in the knowledge of the truth, by the personal com- 
munications of Jesus, or the special gift of the holy spirit. 

These distinguished favours were discontinued after the apostolic 
age; but the withdrawal of special gifts and direct revelations could 
not, and obviously did not, affect the religious observances of the 
disciples. Whe practice of assembling for social and public worship 
may now be considered under the particulars of—Its authority— 
Its propriety—and its utility. 

First. The authority for public worship is chiefly of the negative 
and inferential kind. And it should not hence be inferred, that this 
authority is doubtful or insufficient. Many truths and duties are 
derived to us on this authority; and they are not the less important 
or true on that account. That public worship is authorised under 
the Christian system, appears from the fact, that it is not prohibited ; 
and the evidence of this nature accumulates as we refer to the exist- 
ing practices of the world at the advent of Christ. In Luke, 4th ch. 
we are informed, that Jesus attended the synagogue on the Sabbath 
according to his custom. He was therefore accustomed to offices of 
public worship as there practised. In the Acts of the Apostles, 
Paul, on a certain occasion, assures his brethren, that he had taught 
them ‘publicly, and from house to house.” The same apostle 
enjoins it upon Timothy, during his absence, to “ give attendance 
upon reading, exhortation and doctrine;” and he also salutes the 
church or congregation which assembled in the house of a certain 
friend. Can any person seriously and candidly say, that he doubts, 
when Paul taught fuddic/y, whether any office of public worship was 
performed? Or, when he orders ‘Timothy to attend on exhortation, 
Whether public exercise was intended? Or, when he salutes the 
-hurch which assembled in a given place, that such Christian assem- 
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plies had relation to the exercises of public worship? This argu- 
ment might be extended to great length by similar quotations from 
the Acts and Epistles, aid also by a reference to the customs of the 
Christians alluded to by Pliny the vounger, in his epistle to Trajan, 
and many other writers; but the evidence here given is sufficient to 
satisfy an honest mind, that God never prohibited public worship— 
that Jesus so far anticipated the practice, as to give assurance of his 
presence or approbation—that the apostles spoke of it as a matter of 
course, and use such terms as are destitute of meaning, if they do 
not refer to an existing practice of public worship. 

Secondly. The propriety of public worship. This consists princi- 
pally in its fitness, or accordance with the condition of man. Man, 
it is universally agreed, is a social being, as well as a religious one ; 
and public worship accords with the devotional feelings of his heart, 
while he receives edification in the rational indulgence of fellow- 
feeling, and the inalienable emotions of social affection. Besides, it 
violates no one precept of Divine law. It is therefore consistent with 
the institutions of heaven. 

If the extravagancies or even vices which have grown out of the 
practice of public worship, should be objected to the foregoing re- 
mark, they will not militate in the least against the practice itself, 
but the abuses which may have originated from it. Christianity is a 
system equally purr and excellent, although Judas was one of the 
disciples, and papacy has sunk its professors in a state of semi-hea- 
thenism. So social worship, in itself considered, is equally proper, 
whatever may have been its perversions and abuses. It is therefore 
sufficient to say negatively, that public worship is not tmprofier, as 
it concerns our duty to God, our religious feelings, our circum- 
stances, duty to each other, or our inclinations: and on the contrary, 
that it is positively frofer, in relation to the most natural exercise 
of our religious feelings, our circumstances as rational and social 
beings, and as approved by the founders of the Christian system ; 
and consequently proper in relation to our duty both to God and to 
man. 


Thirdly. The utility of public worship. There are a variety of 


ways in which this practice may be considered useful. Some of these 
I shall here enumerate : 

It is useful, as furnishing a rational means of disposing of a por- 
tion of our time. Such is the constitution of man, that he does, and 
probably must, appropriate a portion of his time to some other ob- 
jects than those which belong to the ordinary duties of life; and, 
whether properly or improperly, the common consent of Christians 
has established the custom of devoting one day in seven as a day otf 
rest. Now such is the misfortune of mankind, that by far the greater 
proportion are not disposed to spend this season of leisure usefully, 
unless they can so in an attendance on public worship. But few, com- 
paratively, can resist the temptation, furnished by a day of leisure, 
to spend it in the indulgence of the most dormant and unqualified 
indolence, or in unseemly riot and brutal indulgencies. It is mos) 
cheerfully admitted, that there are very ho: rorable exceptions to thi 
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rule; and, for the honour of buman nature, it could be wisheg ther 
were more ; but the great majority evince the appalling truth which has 
been named. ‘To persons, therefore, who know not how to spend 
the Sabbath either properly or usefully, if left to themseives, the 
season of public worship is highly useful—their social feelings are 
indulged, the stagnation of intellect, induced by idleness, is,;prevent- 
ed, and they learn both to think and to act, as well as appear with 
‘he wise and the good. It is useful in improving the social feel- 
‘ings, and in assimilating, or rather amalgamating the various cha- 
racters, Customs, and interests of community. It is almost incredi- 
ble what a difference of character is produced by a trifling difference 
of education, and modes of thinking. And though this difference 
may exist in degree, it does not in kind, where individuals mingle 
in the services of the sanctuary. They acquire insensibly a similar 
mode of thinking—they employ their thoughts on the same or simi- 
lar subjects, and on those subjects they obtain nearly equal infor- 
mation, and the judgment of all is similar. From these incipient 
efforts, the mind of even the uninformed learns the process of in- 
vestigation; it analyses, compares and determines, and rises in its 
own and the estimation of mankind. 

The peculiarities of custom, and the discordancy of interests, are 
1 general overcome by the simple circumstance of attending the 
same place of worship. For meeting together is the cause of ac- 
quaintance, and those whom we know, we scéon learn to respect and 
esteem, and we are ever more circumspect in our actions and deal- 
ings with those we esteem, than with strangers. | 

It is useful in promoting the knowledge and practice of the mora! 
and Christian virtues. But this will much depend on the spirit of 
free discussion which may be supported and maintained in relation 
to religious subjecis. It*cannot be doubted, that the knowledge of 
religious subjects is, by the great body of Christian community, 
derived immediately from the house of worship. Few, comparative- 
ly speaking, have the means, or the leisure, or the inclination to 
derive their views from books. By looking around on the world for 
ihe most improved and most moral of mankind, you will find them 
only where the pulpit has been the most free, and where religious 
investigation was most encouraged. Hence the reformers, who were 
sober and candid, have ever been more moral than the sticklers for 
what had usurped the ap »pellation of orthodoxy. 

Vinally, pubiic worship is useful for example. It is the great in. 
strument of influencing the minds of the young and thoughtless ; 
ur though no tmimediate reclaiming spirit should win them to re- 
jection and sobriety, they acquire the respect for religious and moral 

nsiitutions, Which in due time calls them to virtue and to peace. 

A congregation of worshippers is every way calculated to be inte- 
resting. The sublimity of thought, in reflecting on the occasion and 
object—the deep, solemn sullness pervading the pkace—the diversi- 
fied concourse of all ages. sexes and conditions, and the great impor- 
tanee Of morality and religion, which is the subject of meditation,— 

i} unite to render public worship worthy of God and useful to man. 
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RELIGIOUS TES?T. 

We copy the following from a sensible and pertinent article in the Co- 
jumbia Republican, published at Hudson, N. Y. on the subject of the late 
decision of Judge Hallowell, cf this city, in the case, “ Bryant vs. Tyson and 
others.”? The Republican quotes the decision of Judge Walworth, one of the 
district judges of the state of New York. This decision is not the only one 
which the judges of the District Courts ofthat state have furnished, and are ready 
fo furnish, in opposition to the decision of Judge Spencer. It is truly singular, 
that what was never the rule of the courts in New York, should have been so 
tong considered as such, and that the orphaned opinion of Judge Spencer should 
find an assylum, and even an adupfion, m Pennsylvania. 

The manly spirit evinced by the editor of the Columbia Republican is highly 
honorable; and should satisfy the doubtful, that there is a redeeming spirit in 
the publishers of the public journals, which will rise in the power of truth, 
and expose to merited abhorrence the unhallowed attempt to impose upon 
America a NATIONAL RELIGION. Ep. Un. 

“¢ Now, we do think and believe, that refusing to admit an indivi- 
dual who believes in the universal salvation of all mankind, as a com- 
petent witness, and establishing that principle in our courts of 
justice, is, and must be, in the nature of things, calculated in an 
alarming degree to nourish hypocrisy and falsehood, instead of secur- 
ing the development of facts and the utterance of truth. Show me 
an individual who will frankly declare, before God and man, that he 
does not and cannot believe in a state of future retribution for sins 
committed in this life, when he knows that that declaration will de- 
prive bim of an important privilege, and I will point you to a mai 
whose integrity and credibility is above estimation. But show me the 
individual who believes any thing and every thing that he has been 
taught, and whose life gives you no evidence of the soundess of his 


morality, and that man will not hesitate in saying, to secure himself 


a hearing, that he believes in a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments. Ask him why he believes so, and he cannot tell you. The 
hypocrite, also, will assure of a Jike belief: and the wretch who will 
recklessly swear away your life, hberty and property, will avow it 
as his firm belief, that for the very sin he is committing, he will be 
interminably punished. It is wrong, evidently wrong, and wickedly 
opposes a barrier to the correct administration of justice. 

‘ When the subject of religious liberty was under discussion in the 
convention of the people of this state, (N. Y.) in 1821, this very ques- 
tion,arose, and some debate was had upon it. Gen. Root remarked, 
that ‘he was anxious to adopt some plan by which they might be 
prohibited from making men hypocrites and liars. This was a kind 
of judicial farce, which had been played off on mankind long enough ; 
thata jury should be told that this or that man is not to be believed, 
because he does not think as they may believe, with regard to future 
rewards and punishments. By this method, men of veracity are fre- 
quently rejected, and the man who has no scruples against swearing 
to the prejudice of his neighbour, being prepared to answer the 
questions which may be put to him, is considered a good witness. 
VYhus a man who has no religion at all, who feels not the forcegot 
aby moral obligation, will make a good witness in our courts; but 
if he feels a regard for truth, and has a sense of his responsibility 
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to his great Creator and Redeemer, then he must be rejected. Ifa 
inan is questioned, whether he believes in a Supreme Being, he will 
always answer in the affirmative. Ask him whether he believes in 
a state of future rewards and punishments, his answer is yes; if he 
is a Universalist, he will say he believes there has been a great 
atonement made for all men. Then he is excluded as not being 
competent to tell the truth. But if he be an unprincipled fellow, who 
has no regard for any moral obligation whatever, he has only to 
answer yes, to these judicial interrogations, and he becomes a good 
witness. It was enough to fill one with horror to see a child cate- 
chised in a court of justice, as was the practice: if he has learned at 
school, so he can repeat the catechism arranged by the assembly of 
divines at Westminster, he is then prepared to swear just as he has 
been instructed to swear.’ 

“ Tt will be observed, that the Judge of the Philadelphia District 
Court quotes the opinion of Chief Justice Spencer, of this state, to 
support his decision. On reference to the report of that case, as 
published, it will be seen, that the witness, whose credibility was 
questioned, and who elicited the first opinion, was an individual who 
had no fixed religious opinions; one whose moral characier there 
Was an attempt to impeach; one against whom it was testified, that 
he had been heard to say, ‘that he did not believe in the scriptures, 
and had as lief be sworn on the spelling book as on the bible; that 
he did not believe in the resurrection of the dead; that man was like 
the beasts, when he died there was an end of him’ and one who, 
after this testimony, was admitted as evidence, upon declaring his 
belief in future rewards and punishments. If the Philadelphia Judge 
had made reference to the opinion of Judge Walworth, instead of 
the late Chief Justice, he would have found a broader and better 
principle to act upon, and one much more calculated to further the 
ends of justice. We have quoted the opinion at length below, and 
cannot help commending the sound and liberal sentiments it con- 
tains. It was pronounced in July, 1824, in the Court of Oyer and 
‘Verminer for Otsego County. It was on a trial for perjury, and the 
Witness, who was objected to on account of his religious belief, was 
calied on the part of the people. See Cowan’s Reports, vol. 2, p. 
A333 

“*Watworra, Circuit Judge, delivered the opinion of the Court. It isa 
legal presumption, that every person, born and educated in a Christian coun- 
try, and who has arrived at years of discretion, is a competent witness, unti! 
the contrary is shown. It is, therefore, incumbent on the party objecting to 
such a witness, to show, by clear and satisfactory proof, that he is incompetent. 
Without such proof, it will not be presumed that such a witness disbelieves in 
the existence of a God, or in that attribute of Divine justice which will, sooner 
or later, ensure the punishment cf the guilty. 

*{ apprehend the true test of the competency of a witness to be this, has the 
oath any binding tie upon his conscience ? Or, in other words, does the witness 
believe in the existence of a God who wili punish his perjury? If he swears 
falsely, does he believe he will be punished by an overruling Providence, eithe: 
in this world or in the world to come? If he does not believe in the existence 
of a God, or if he believes in no punishment except by human laws, no obliga- 
tion or tie can have any binding force upon his conscience. But if he believes 
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that he will be punished by his God, even in this world, if he swears falsely, 
there is a binding tie upon the conscience of the witness, and he must be 
sworn; and the strength or weakness of that tie is only proper to be taken into 
consideration in deciding upon the degree of credit which is to be given to 
his testimony. It is a question as to his credibility, and not as to his competency. 

** 1 am aware that, in the case of Gridley, the late Chief Justice Spencer lays 
down the law as clearly settled, that a witness must believe in a state of rewards 
and punishments in the world to come, or he is incompetent. If the question had 
been directly before the Court in that case, I should coasider this Court bound 
by the opinion of the Chief Justice, as being the decision of a higher tribunal, 
on this precise question. But, in that case, the witness had declared his total 
(lisbelief in the existence of a Supreme Being. He believed in no punishment 
by an overruling Providence in this life; and he believed that at death he 
would perish with the brutes. There could be no binding tie upon the con- 
science of such a witness, for he had no conscience. He considered himself, 
and was, in fact, no better than a beast. The part of the opinion of Chief Jus- 
tice Spencer, which relates to punishments in another world, was, therefore, 
an obrter dictum; and wholly unnecessary to the decision of the cause then 
before the Court. 

**I should, notwithstanding, pay great deference to this opinion, as coming 
from the pen of such an able jurist, was 1 not satisfied he had fallen into the 
same error with many English writers, in relation to this question. 

** The foundation of all error on this subject, both in this country and in 
England, was the misreporting of the opinion of Chief Justice Willes, as deli- 
vered in the case of Omichund vs. Barker, in February, 1745. This case was 
first reported by Atkyns, in 1765. In that report, Ch. J. Willes is made to say, 
‘Lam clearly of opinion that if they do not believe in a God or future rewards 
and punishments, they ought not to be admitted as witnesses.”? And this ex- 
pression, as reported by Atkyns, is referred to by most of the English writers 
in relation to this question. But Willes, in reality, did not say any such thing ; 
but, on the contrary, expressly declared, that, in his opinion, an infidel who 
believes a God, and that he will reward and punish in this world, but disbelheves 
ina future state, may bea witness. His opinion in Omichund v. Barker, was 
drawn out at length by himself, and was left among his other manuscript deci- 
sions; but it was not published till 1799, more than fifty years afier it was de- 
livered, when Willes’ Reports were collected from the manuscripts of that 
learned Judge, by Mr. Charles Duraford. 

** In the opinion, as written by himself, and correctly reported by Durnford 
in Willes’ Reports, he says, ‘1 am clearly of opinion, that such infidels (if any 
such there be) who either do not believe a God, or, if they do, do not think 
that he will either reward or punish them in this world or in the next, cannot be 
witnesses in any case, nor under any circumstances; for this plain reason, be- 
cause an oath cannot possibly be any tie or obligation upon them.’ It is some- 
what remarkable that the rule of exclusion, as laid down by Ch. J. Spencer in 
Gridley’s case, is in the very language of Willes, except the leaving out of the 
words, ‘in this world or in the next,’ and substituting therefor, ‘in the world 
to come.’ To show, that if there is any tie upon the conscience of the witness, 
his infidelity goes to his credit, and not to his competency, in another part of 
his opinion Ch. J. Willes says, ‘ Suppose an infidel who believes a God, and that 
he will reward or punish him in this world, but does not believe a future state, 
be examined on oath, as 7 think he may; and on the other side, to contradict 
him, a christian is examined, who believes a future state, and that he shall be 
punished in the next world as well as this, if he does not swear to the truth,—1 
think that the same credit ought not to be given to the infidel as to the chris 
tian, because he is plainly not under so strong an obligation.’ _ 

** Such I understand to be the common law of England, as it existed at the 
time of our revolution, and which, by the constitution, is made the law of this 
state. And this is not a hasty opinion, formed during the trial of this cause, but 
from having examined the subject heretofore. In this opinien I believe also ! 
am supported by most, if not all, of the Circuit Judges. 
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«* There is nothing, in the case before the Court, to shew that the creed of 
this witness is materially variant from that of a considerable class of the Univer- 
salians, who believe in the existence of a God, in the authenticity of the scrip- 
tures, and in the Divinity of a Saviour, but deny that there is any punishment 
for the wicked after this life, Until the contrary is shown, we are bound to 
presume he believes in the existence of a God, who will punish the wicked in 
this life. In the view | have taken of the subject, this would render him a 
competent witness; and, as I have before observed, if his creed is any worse 
than this, it is incumbent on the defendant to show that fact. And, however 
much 1! may regret the existence of a creed which may jeopardize the future 
happiness of its possessor, the rules of law and rights of conscience must not 
be inlringed. The witness must therefore be sworn, and the jury are the pro- 
per judges of his credibility.” : 

THE EUCHARIST. 

«“ And he said unto them, with desire, I have desired to eat this 
passover with you before I suffer; for I say unto ‘you, I will not 
any more eat thereof until it be fulfilled in the kingdom of God.— 
And he took the cup and gave thanks, and said, take this and divide 
it among yourselves; for [say unto you, I will not drink of the fruit 
of the vine, until the kingdom of God shall come. And he took bread 
and gave thanks, and brake it, and gave unto them, saying, this is 
my body which is given for you; this do in remembrance of me. 
Likewise also the cup after supper, saying, this cup is the new tes- 
tament in my blood, which is shed for you.” Luke xxii, 15-20. 

The above is the relation of one of the most affecting incidents 
in the life of our Saviour. He was fully sensible, that he was ap- 
preaching the consummation of his labours and sufferings; and he 
unbosoms his feelings with all the freedom of kindness and affection. 
As a Jew, he was preparing to celebrate, with his disciples, a rite 
founded on the Divine appointment, and which commemorated one 
of the most important events in the history of that nation. 

“6 J have desired to eat this passover with you before Isuffer.” It is 
generally believed, that the Saviour was at the time actually cele- 
brating the paschal supper ; but of this, there is good reason to doubt. 
John xviii. 28, “ And they themselves went not into the judement- 
hall, lest they should be defiled ; but that they might eat the pass- 
over”? This was manifestly on the morning subsequent to the last 
supper of Jesus with his disciples, and also previous to the time of 
the national! passover: and what we call the eucharist seems rather 
to have been on the evening preceding, and preparatory to that great 
national festival. From many circumstances it appears, that Jesus 
was crucified at the time the Jews were celebrating the passover. 
Vinis fact also preserves the analogy between the type and antetype— 
»etween the sacrilice of the paschal lamb, and that of the “ Lamb of 
(od who taketh away the sin of the world.” Hence the apostle, | 
Cor. v. 7, says, * Christ our passover is sacrificed for us.” 

“ L will not any more eat thereof until it be fulfilled in the kingdon 
of God” ‘Phis implies, that all the allusions of this rite to the 
person or death of Jesus, were soon to have their fulfillment; and 
that he, as an individual, should no more join in that celebration 
nefore his crucifixion, and the consequent introduction of the gospel 
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© Twill not drink of the fruit of ihe vine until the kingdom of God 
shall come.” ‘The use of wine on this occasion shows, either that it 
was not the proper passover, or that the manner of the original cele- 
bration was not strictly observed. That they sa¢ or reclined at supper, 
is asimilar departure from the directions given concerning the obser- 
vance of this institution. See Ex. xii. 11. Whether, therefore, this 
were the real passover or not, the particulars of the celebration sufli- 
ciently mark the intention of Jesus to institute a new rite, the matter 
of which was in every thing different from the passover. For if this 
were the time for the proper observance of the passover, the direction 
to eat bread and drink wine in remembrance of Christ, embraced 
nothing in common wit’ that institution; and this argument is sure- 
ly as conclusive, if it was an anticipation of that annual festival. 

That Jesus did not again partake of * the fruit of the ving” is 
apparent; his language may therefore be considered as predictive of 
his death, and the speedy introduction of a new dispensation. The 
advocates for the non-observance of this institution, agree in general, 
that by the phrase “kingdom of God,” the Saviour intended the 
gospel; and by the coming of that kingdom, iis proper establishment. 
The inquiry may now be made, when did the kingdom of God come? 
Or when was the gospel established in the world? To this it is 
answered,—either at the day of penticost, or on the dispersion of 
the Jews, and the consequent abrogation of the law. Perhaps both 
these periods are embraced in the accomplishment of that event— 
the gospel dispensation began to be established at penticost, and had 
fully superceded the daw when the Temple was demolished, the legal 
ceremonies suspended, the priesthood changed, and the Jews were 
driven from their country and dispersed among the nations. It was {| 
Not until penticost, that the eucharist was celebrated by the disci- I 
ples; the coming of the kingdom of God did not, therefore, abolish 
the practice of eating bread and drinking wine in remembrance of Christ, 
but, on the contrary, established that practice among the disciples. 

In addition to these considerations, Paul, who certainly was not ; 
converted to Christianity until some time after penticost, infarms 
us, in 1 Cor. xi. 23, that he “ received of the Lord” that which he 
had delivered to them. Now he had delivered to them, as any one 
may perceive by the subsequent verses, the rite, ceremony, or insti- 

. tution of eating bread and drinking wine in remembrance of Christ ; 
and this was received by him, not, surely, as the passover—not as a 
substitute for the passover, but as a new and distinct institution, and i 
that too by direct revelation. Lor we are apprised that the Jewish : 
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disciples continued the Mosaic rituals, notwithstanding their con- 
version to Christianity, and the consequent observance of all the 
Christian institutions. But it is supposed, that this rite was abolish- 
ed on the destruction of Jerusalem, and the cessation of the rites of 
the first covenant. This supposition is entirely gratuitous, since 
there is abundant evidence, that the Christians undeviating continued 
to observe it.—It is true, that the word sacrament was borrowed to 
designate the ceremony; but it could have no influence on the pro- : 
priety or obligation of observing that ceremony. Nor is the absence | i 
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of direct testimony for the perpetuation of the rite through ail the 
periods of the church on earth, any evidence, that it should not be 
continued after the proper establishment of the gospel among the 
Gentiles. ‘The fact, that the Scriptures are silent respecting a defi- 
nite time for its abrogation, and that the Christians continued the 
custom still, amount to authority suflicient to justify its observation. 
For, though it be admitted, that the apostles did not, in any of their 
epistles, direct its discontinuance, yet, if this had been their under- 
standing of the subject, they could not have failed to have commu- 
nicated it verbally, in * declaring the whole counsel of God. Now 
bad this been done, some one, or all of the numerous congregations 
of disciples, would have tollowed such direction—none did so, and 
of course no such direction was ever given; and consequently none 
understood, that the rite was then to be discontinued. 

The obvious nature of the cucharist shows its peculiar appro- 
priation to every period of the Christian church. The direction, 
« this do, in remembrance of me,” simply enjoins what every Chris- 
tian in the primitive church did do,—what is but the token of affec- 
tion and fellowship,—and what is commemorative of the choicest 
gilt of heaven,—the Lorp Jesus Curisr. 


From ‘** Illustrations of the Divine Government.” 


By T. Sournwoop Smirn, M. D. 


ON THE HARMONY OF THE DIVINE PERFECTIONS. 


consistent with that perfection; for whatever is inconsistent with 
goodbess is evil, and to affirm that a being may be perfectly good, 
while he possesses a single attribute which is contrary to goodness, 
is to say, that he may be perfectly good at the same time that he is 
evil. 

Since whatever is inconsistent with goodness is evil; since it has 
been proved that all evil has its origin in want or weakness ; since it 
is universally acknowledged that God is Almighty, and therefore can 
have no want nor weakness, it follows, that he can possess no attri- 
ute which is inconsistent with benevolence. 

We have only to determine the nature of an attribute, to decide 
whether or not it can belong to the Deity. If an attribute be evil, it 
certainly cannot belong to God. Now the attribute, whatever it be, 
which inflicts endless misery on any being, isevil. It i not merely 
affirmed that the attribute is evil which inflicts endless misery on the 
ereat majority of men, but that that attribute is so which inflicts it 
even upon one single individual, and the proof is obvious. 

Misery considered in itself is evil. Misery is only another word 
which is used to express pain of some kind or other. Pain considered 
simply in itself, all will admit, is evil, Whatever produces pain with- 
out doing any thing clse, is evil. : 

Is all pain, then, evil?’ No. Why? Because some pain has an 
ulterior object, which is the production of good. Hunger, for ex- 
ample, is attended with pain, but this pain is not evil, because it has 
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wn ulterior object. Its design is not to inflict suffering, but to preserve 
Hife by inducing the animal to take food. In proportion, therefore, as 
life is a good to the animal, the pain which excites him to use the 
means of preserving it is a good. 

Now all pain which has not this ulterior object being pure and 
simple pain, pain and nothing else, is evil. But misery inflicted 
through endless ages cannot possibly accomplish this ulterior object, 
since there is no period in which it can affect it: such misery must 
be evil, therefore, in the highest possible degree. 

It will avail nothing to say that the object of the infliction of end- 
less misery is not pain, but the satisfaction of immutable justice. 
This does not in the least affect the argument; for the position is, 
that that attribute, whatever it may be called, is evil, which inflicts 
misery upon a being, without doing and without designing to do any 
thing else to him. ‘To that being it is pure, positive, absolute evil. 
Whatever makes a being more miserable than happy, the whole of 
his existence being considered, is to him positive evil. A good being 
must cause to every creature an excess of pleasure above pain, for he 
is good to it only in proportion as he doesso. Now, according to the 
doctrine of endless punishment, God does not cause to the great ma- 
jority of his creatures an excess of pleasure above pain; for he de- 
prives the whole of their future existence, of every pleasurable sen- 
sation, and inflicts upon them the most unremitted and intolerable 
anguish. 

It is usual to represent the future punishment of the wicked in the 
following manner. Suppose a large mountain, composed of the 
minutest grains of sand; suppose one of these grains to be removed 
once in a million of years; the length of time which would elapse 
before the removal of the last of these grains infinttely surpasses our 
power of conception. Yet this period, immeasurable as it is, is not 
endless, and therefore can convey to the mind but a faint idea of the 
duration of the torments of the wicked. We must suppose the globe 
itself to be composed of grains of sand, nay all the planets of our sys- 
tem, and all the stars which we behold in the heavens; we must 

suppose that the particles which compose these immense and innu- 
~merable bodies, formed into one vast mass, are to be removed by the 
transposition of a single grain once in a million of years,—the facul- 
ties of the human mind are lost in the contemplation of such a period 
of duration. Yet this period is not endless, and it has been often said, 
that could the wicked be told, that at the termination of such a period 
their sufferings would cease, the tidings would fill them with incon- 
ceivable transport. But they are not permitted to indulge even this 
forlornand awful hope. When this dreadful period shail have elapsed, 
their sufferings will be but beginning ; nay, when millions of such 
periods shall have passed away, their torment will be no nearer its 
termination than at the instant of its commencement. And these 
sufferings are represented as most dreadful in their nature. No 
imagination, it is said, can conceive of their horror. No sensation 
of pleasure can ever again be felt by the soul, but through endless 
ages it must continue inconceivably miserable, without the intermis- 
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sion of a single instant, and without any hope of it. And this misery 
is inflicted for the crimes of eighty, twenty, ten years ; inflicted upon 
the great majority of mankind ; inflicted by a Being whose nature is 
supremely benevolent, and whose tender mercies are, at all times, 
over all his works! 

Such is the doctrine of endless misery. Can any one seriously 
believe it? Can any human being consider what God is, and what 
endless misery implies, and affirm that he really thinks the infliction 
of the one consistent with the perfections of the other. 

All the weight of the preceding reasoning, all the obstacles which 
it opposes to the belief that such can be the end of the greater part 
of the rational world, created by an infinitely wise, powerful and good 
Being, may be applied against the doctrine that the wicked will be 
raised from the dead, made to suffer great bodily anguish, and then 
blotted out of existence for ever. Against the doctrine of endless 
punishment, it seems decisive ; against the doctrine of limited pun- 
ishment, terminated by destruction, it applies with great, though noi 
with equal force: for while the first opinion teaches that he acts alto- 
gether rontrary to goodness, the second represents him as not acting 
up to what sober and unpresuming reason seems to indicate the full 
measure of it. 

In a word, if God be really a being of perfect goodness, who can at 
no time act without the most benevolent design ; if, when he created 
man he intended that he should be pure and happy, and if there be 
nothing in the universe capable of frustrating his purpose, both thie 
doctrine of endless misery, and that of limited punishment termi- 
nated by destruction, appear to be attended with insuperable difficul- 
ties. But if, on the other hand, the sin which at present prevails, 
and the punishment which in future will be inflicted upon it, be the 
means employed by the Deity to accomplish his benevoient purpose ; 
if the state of discipline in which he will place his erring creatures, 
be so wisely adapted to their mental and moral disorder, as to oblige 
them to perceive and feel and hate the folly of which they have been 
guilty, to excite in them a deep sorrow for it, and a real love of rood- 
ness; and if, when thus fitted for pure enjoyment, he mercifully 
permit them to participate of it, every difficulty vanishes, every thing 
is consistent, every thinz is glorious, every counsel is benev olent, anc 
every perfection harmonizes with the event. His justice, his holi- 
ness, his wisdom, his power, his goodness, will have been exerted, 
and exerted successfully, to bring about the glorious result. Then, 
indeed, may the universal acclamation of praise spontancously burst 
from his intelligent creation—.d/eluia, for the Lord God omnifotent/ 
reteneth ! 


——-—— 


“ Undrstandest thou what thou readest?” Acts viii. 30. 


Vhis was the important and pertinent inquiry’ of Philip, one of 
he evangelistic deacons, addressed to the Eunuch, the servant of 
pues 1 Candace, who was reading the prophecy of Isaiah. The ques- 


ion has lost none of its native import or consequence, from the 
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iapse Of eighteen centuries; nor is it, at this period, less important— 
that we should understand what we read. 

One truth, one. of pre-eminent interest, is taught in this short 
question—it is, that revelation is of no utility without being under- 
stood; and hence, that Divine revelation was addressed to the un- 
derstanding as well as to the heart. Is that a revelation to me, 
which I do not understand? Or is that the rule and guide of my 
mind and conduct, of which I have no distinct and rational appre- 
hension? No man will answer these queries affirmatively, while 
unconnected with a particular subject; but put some darling and 
indefensible tenet of his creed to this test, and he will tell you, that 
revelation is entirely above reason; that it is even contrary to rea- 
son, and that to attempt to reduce its stupendous truths to our ap- 
prehension, is dangerous in the extreme, and a strong indication of 
an unsubdued and infidel spirit. The truth is, the man knows that 
he received it, not because it was reasonable, but because he was 
told he should be damned if he did not—and this is the only part of 
the subject that he understandingly does believe! This fear is con- 
stantly operating upon the mind, in which it has once found a place, 
and is the only very important cause why it never ventures to reason 
on the principles of faith it has once adopted. The moment it makes 
the trial, the result is foreseen, and it recoils upon itself in a kind 
of bewildering terror, and seeks rest in the coldness of mental apa- 
thy and idle ignorance. When roused from this artificial torpor, by 
the suggestions of some investigating mind, it is horror-struck at 
abandoning its visionary grasp of what it really never possessed, and 
contemplates the dreadful alternative of forever renouncing reason, 
or of going to hell, with all the horrors of hopeless despair. If in 
this situation the voice of inspiration should demand, “ Understand- 
est thou what thou readest ?” the reply would be spontaneous, * How 
can I, except some man teach me?” 

The first thing necessary is, for the mind to distinguish between 
the great truths of revelation and mere ofinuion ; it will then be per- 
ceived, that to abandon opinions, which are as unreasonable as they 
are unscriptural, will have no other effect upon revelation than sim- 
ply that of separating tares from the wheat. When the mind has 
advanced thus far, it should seriously inquire, whether it be possi- 
ble, that an intelligent being can be ever exposed to unceasing tor- 
ments for disbelieving what it cannot believe, or for abandoning 
what it cannot maintain and defend ! 

Having satisfied itself on these particulars, it may: make one more 
advance, and fearlessly reject what it cannot understand, what is 
absurd, and consequently what, if understood, could neither honor 
the Deity, nor be edifying to man. 

Then, and not before, will the mind offer an intellectual and pure 
sacrifice to the Divinity—then only will the man tender that reli- 
gious homage which is worthy of himself—and then, Divine truth 
and uncorrupted reason will be perceived to harmonize, in the sim- 
ple requirement of a “ resonable service.” 
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RELIGIONS OR CREEDS. 

Religions, or rather cneeds, are as diversified as the human com- 
plexion; and what shall appear in one quarter of the globe a sacred 
observance of each holy rite, will elsewhere be pronounced an awful 
rupture of every moral obligation. Amidst all this chaos of senti- 
ment, this 2abc/ of conviction, where is the created being who shall 
guide us from the iabyrinth, to the day-dawn of truth?—* All on 
earth is shadow—all beyond it, substance’—and substance nowhere 
else exists. There are those indeed, concerned in the promulgation 
of theories, invented by themselves, who strain every nerve, and 
exhaust every argument to convince the unreflecting of sfectal pro- 
vidences, fariicular insfirations, and marvellous communications, ap- 
pertaining exclusively to their own sect; whilst at the same time all 
who take the liberty of believing the age of miracles to have passed 
by, consider such labour as fruitless as that of 

« ___ __._ dropping buckets into empty wells, , 
* And growing old in drawing nothing up.” 

On atopic so transcendantly important as that which connects 
the future hopes of man with the mercy-seat of the Most High, 
nothing can be uninteresting: nor can any thing awaken to the exer- 
cise of sleepless vigilance, so readily and so justly, as an incipient 
encroachment upon his right of investigation, and latitude of inquiry 
afier truth. If any earthly privilege demand exemption from inva- 
sion and dictation, here is one. Yet it is my firm belief (and in 
this Tam not alone, by thousands) that a systematic and well laid 
plan has long been in progress, in this and some other states, for 
bringing every secular right and privilege under subjection to sec- 
tarian surveillance ; and that this lamentable end wouid ere long be 
effected, but that the redeeming spirit of independence, education, 
and indignant forethought, in this country at least, accompany egua 
hede the onward arch: of mind. 

Shall I be asked for the grounds of such opinion ?— Witness the 
often repeated endeavours to fill the legislative seats with sectarian 
devotees; Witness the stratagem of Mr. Yates to introduce his gin- 
gserbread “tracts” into the public schools; witness a late celebrated 
* Circular,” brought forth at Albany, to pave the way for the coming 
of * Church and State”’—witness the officious attempts to stop the 
running of mails, then steam-boats, and, lastly, canal-boats, on Sun- 
days—witness the late censorship established over the kitchens of 
all good house-wives—in search of their bibles—* e¢ id omne genus,” 
cum multis aliis ad infinitum. Is there an American, proud of his 
rights and jealous of his honour, mentally as well as corfiorally, who 
will say that nothing is meant in all this more than meets the eye? 
I pity his dullness, and cannot envy his tranquillity! Without watch- 
fulness, he may lament too late. 

The Divine author of the systems we profess, whose authority is 
quoted on all these occasions, never lent his countenance to the pre- 
posterous absurdities that have been set in array to terrify mankind. 
fis life was one of humility, meekness, suffering, poverty, want, and 
privation. ‘ None ever saw him laugh—many had seen him weep: 
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and had he lived in these days, he would have found multiplied cause 
for the expression of his sorrows, in the follies. of many who affect 
to inculcate the lessons of his heavenly wisdom. When I can bring 
myself to believe in a fartial God, a being frail and weak as myself, 
I may consent also to be made wretched by confiding in many a 
‘* baseless fabric”? of a modern dogma—and not before. Meantime, 
relying on him, whose attributes will be found perfectly consistent 
at the last, and who, while he marks the sparrow in its fall, lends a 
father’s ear to the humblest aspirations of the contrite heart, I shall 
prefer being of the number of those who believe it to be religion, to 
“do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly”—to pray that all who are 
in any trouble or distress of mind, body or estate, may have a happy 
issue out of all their afflictions’—to do the Samaritan offices of pity 
to the helpless and the wretched—to “let our flock clothe the 
naked, our table feed the hungry, and deliver the poor from oppres- 
sion”—to raise the fallen, and encourage the desponding—to condole 
with him whose soul weeps in blood, over the sorrows of mortality— 
and, so far from insulting, slandering, and reviling the prostrate and 
the unfortunate, to sympathise in all cases with the disappointed 
heart and the broken spirit, that have come to look upon existence 
in reality but as a pilgrimage of pain, and the world as a vale of 
tears. Cayuga Rep. 
“In our common method of dealing with insolvent debtors, we 
in some sort imitate the Asiatic customs; we put them in prison, 
and all their circumstances there are so many ¢tormentors ; the filace, 
the air, the compony, the frrovision, the accommodations, all, all de- 
structive to comfort, to peace, to health, and to every thing that 
humanity can devise. If the person be fvor, or comparatively poor, 
is his imprisonment likely to lead him to discharge his debt? His 
creditor may rest assured that he is now farther from his object than 
ever; the man had no other way of discharging his debt, but by his 
labour; that is now impossible through his confinement, and the 
creditor is put to a certain expense towards his maintenance. How 
foolish is this policy! and how much do such Jaws stand in need of 
revision and amendment. Imprisonment for debt, in such a case as 
that supposed above, (Matt. xviii. 28-30,) can answer no other end 
than the gratification of the malice, revenge, or inhumanity of the 
creditor. Better sell all that he has, and, with his hands and feet un- 
tied, let him begin the world afresh.” Dr. A. Clarke. 








A Good Maxim, given by a Schoolmaster to his pupils. 

When in company, the conversation turns on an absent person, 
and you are called to express an opinion—always fancy that vi ry 
person is standing silent behind you, looking over your shoulder 
and listening attentively to what you say. You will then speak pru- 
dently, and with due regard to his character. Chr. Tel, 








The cultivator of the human mind must, like the gardener, study 
diversities of soil, or he may plant diligently and water faithfully 
with little fruit. ib, 
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DEDICATION. 

We are happy to learn, through the medium of the “ Christian 
* that the new, elegant, and commodious Universalist 
Chapel at Providence, R. 1. (erected on the scite of the former, which 
was destroyed by fire in May last,) is completed. It was solemnly 
dedicated to the purposes of religious worship on the 29th December 
ult. Dedicatory sermon by Rev. D. Pickering. 

The expense of erecting this chapel is $24,000, and the sale of 
pews, on the day subsequent to the dedication, amounted to $23,700. 

The following are the Universalist Meeting Houses which have 
been erected and dedicated in 1825:—QOne in Brooklyn, Susquehan- 
ha county, Pa.; one in Haverhill, Mass.; one in Calais, Vermont; 
one in Nantucket, Mass.; and one in Livermore, Me. owned with 
other denominations. 


‘zy. _* boa. 
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Se 
FROM THE (BOSTON) CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 
LOSS OF FRIENDS, 
In grief’s deep solitude we turn 
‘Lo Thee, our God! and thence prefer 
The prayers of those, who doom’d to mourn, 
Seek comfort from the Comforter. 


Teach us to feel that all is right, 
Since all is guided from above ; 

A father’s hand could never smite 
But with a Father’s gentle love, 


When friends depart—and hopeless woe, 
The soul of sorrow scems to burst; 
Father! to Thee, to Thee they go, 
Yo Thee, from whom they came at firsi, 


And if on earth their lives were peace, 
Though earth’s abode so darksome be ; 
Ifow infinite their blessedness, 
Wafted to heaven, to joy, to Thee! 


ANOTHER PREACHER. 

ihe Editor of this paper has recently received a letter from Mr. 
Ay.err Rains, who is actively engaged in testifying “ the grace 
of God that bringeth salvation to all men.” His residence is at Fre- 
donia, state of Indiana, and is, we believe, the only preacher of the 
‘common salvation” west of Ohio. May his bow abide in strength, 
and his labours be amply succeeded in the vineyard of the Lord. 
We shall publish his general views of the system of gospel truth, 
in our next. 


The Rev. Wittram Monrss, late pastor of the Second Universal- 
ist Society in Philadeiphia, has accepted the invitation of the Uni- 
versalist Society in Nantucket, (Mass.) to become their pastor, and 
entered upon his ministerial duties in that place. 
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